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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


As  this  issue  amply  illustrates,  cause  items  are  an  important  collecting  specialty.  Most  of  the 
major  governmental  changes  in  American  history  were  preceded  by  organized  cause  movements, 
ranging  from  the  abolitionists  before  the  Civil  War  to  the  nuclear  freeze  advocates  of  today.  In  the 
last  fifteen  years,  movements  involving  Viet-Nam  (and  the  draft),  abortion  rights,  Watergate  and 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  have  unleashed  a  veritable  floodtide  of  interesting  and  historically 
significant  items.  And  those  of  us  who  mainly  collect  presidential  items  should  never  forget  the 
cause-like  issue  buttons  from  many  campaigns,  including  the  many  virulent  postal  envelopes  from 
the  1860  campaign,  the  Blaine/Cleveland  "public  trust"  issue  of  1884,  the  gold/silver  cigarette 
slogan  buttons  of  1896  and  the  two  thousand  Willkie  slogan  buttons  of  1940. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  traditionally  the  groups  seeking  change  produce  far  more  items  than 
do  those  representing  the  status  quo.  In  our  lifetime,  only  with  the  abortion  issue  has  the  groups 
trying  to  retain  current  public  policy  produced  more  items  than  the  groups  seeking  change. 

The  extent  of  quality  material  available  to  illustrate  the  three  causes  presented  in  this  issue  was 
overwhelming.  We  had  originally  scheduled  an  article  on  the  nuclear  freeze  movement  in  addition, 
but  postponed  it  to  have  adequate  space  to  more  properly  present  the  other  three  topics. 

The  next  issue,  as  noted  in  the  box  on  page  three,  will  contain  an  important  interview  with 
Senator  McGovern  in  which,  for  the  first  time  pubHcly,  he  frankly  discusses  the  issues  and 
personalities  involved  in  his  1972  presidential  campaign. 


This  issue  goes  to  press  at  a  time  of  real  ferment  for  contemporary  cause  collectors.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  winding  down  of  Vietnam,  the  peace  movement  has  become  a  vital  mainstream 
phenomenon  with  the  emergence  of  the  nuclear  freeze  campaign.  The  June  12  rally  in  New  York 
provided  a  bonanza  for  collectors  and  referendum  efforts  in  many  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  this  November  promise  to  be  very  productive  as  well.  Whether  or  not  "ERA  Won't  Go 
Away"  buttons  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  modern  feminist  movement  faces  a  time  of  transition 
and  reappraisal  after  the  ERA  ratification  effort  ground  to  a  halt  on  June  30.  Gay  rights  continues 
to  gain  visibility,  the  abortion  controversy  goes  on  unabated,  the  Reagan  effort  to  reshape 
government  in  its  own  image  inspires  a  host  of  diverse  protests,  and  the  looming  struggle  over 
school  prayer  promises  to  be  fruitful  for  cause  collectors.  For  us,  there  never  seems  to  be  a  quiet 
season  with  prolonged  periods  of  boredom  between  elections  or  auction  catalogues. 

I  am  grateful  to  Edith  Mayo  and  Elizabeth  Wharton  for  their  superb  contributions  to  this 
Keynoter,  to  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Ronnie  Lapinsky  and  Joyce  Hamula  for  generous  help 
on  the  illustrations,  and  to  Bill  Arps  and  Bob  Fratkin  for  production  work  above  smd  beyond  the 
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IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  Winter  Keynoter  will  feature  an  interview 
with  Senator  George  McGovern  illustrated 
with  many  items  previously  unpictured,  and 
articles  on  the  congressional  and  Senate 
campaigns  of  George  McGovern  and  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement.  Also  featured  will  be 
sections  from  several  continuing  APIC 
projects. 
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VOTES  FOR  WOMEN  E 


BY  EDITH  MAYO 

When  an  organized  woman's  movement  began  in  this  country 
with  the  first  woman's  rights  convention  in  1848  at  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York,  American  women  enjoyed  few  legal  rights.  The 
women  issued  a  Declaration  of  Sentiments  calling  for  legal,  social, 
and  political  reforms,  the  most  controversial  of  which  was  their 
demand  for  the  right  to  vote.  Many  of  these  women  had  braved 
the  wrath  of  the  clergy  and  the  condemnation  of  society  at  large 
by  their  activism  in  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  movements. 
Thoroughly  angered  by  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  men  who 
counted  them  inferior  and  denied  them  an  equal  status  in  the 
reform  societies,  these  women  formed  their  own  groups  to  pursue 
reform.  In  the  process,  they  discovered  their  own  legal,  social, 
and  political  inequities.  They  hoped  that  the  vote  would  prove  the 
remedy  to  their  many  grievances.  With  the  Civil  War,  women's 
agitation  came  to  a  halt,  as  women  turned  their  efforts  to  war 
work,  in  hopes  that  their  patriotic  labors  would  be  rewarded  after 
the  war.  To  their  anger  and  dismay,  however,  women  discovered 
after  Appomattox  that  Congress  and  the  public  felt  that  this  was 
the  "Negro's  hour"  and  were  not  about  to  jeopardize  citizenship 
and  voting  rights  for  black  men  by  adding  something  as 
controversial  as  votes  for  women. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  would  be  interpreted  to  grant  suffrage  to  men  only, 
organizations  were  formed  to  work  for  voting  rights  for  women. 
The  reformist  Equal  Rights  Association  had  split  into  feuding 
factions  over  the  strategy  of  taking  a  back  seat  to  black  men  on 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  From  this  split  came  two  groups. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  organized  in  1869 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  advocating  a  diverse 
platform  of  woman's  rights  that  include  a  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  Revolution,  its  short-lived  publication, 
bore  evidence  of  the  NWSA's  radical  approach  to  women's 
issues.  It  provided  news  of  women's  labor  organizations — 
unheard  of  in  its  day — and  a  forum  for  discussion  of  major  issues 
in  the  movement.  The  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
also  created  in  1869  by  Lucy  Stone  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  (of 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  fame),  advocated  a  more 
moderate  program  that  included  suffrage  at  the  state  level.  Its 
periodical,  the  Woman's  Journal,  had  a  more  politely  literary 
appeal  and  made  a  determined  effort  not  to  transcend  what  was 
still  considered  "woman's  sphere." 

After  years  of  acrimony  and  working  at  cross  purposes,  the  two 
suffrage  organizations  merged  in  1890  to  become  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  NAWSA  took  on  the 
less  radical  personality  of  the  AWSA  and  retained  its  Woman's 
Journal  as  its  periodical.  The  major  journal  of  the  suffrage 
movement,  its  name  was  changed  to  The  Woman  Citizen  on  the 
eve  of  the  suffrage  victory  in  1917.  With  the  merger  into  NAWSA 
in  1890  and  the  de-radicalizing  of  suffrage,  most  of  the  other 
demands  of  the  militants  were  jettisoned.  The  right  to  vote,  at 
midcentury  the  most  controversial  of  women's  issues,  came  to  be 
the  single  common  denominator  that  united  a  broad  coalition  of 
women  under  the  banner  "Votes  for  Women." 

Under  the  aegis  of  NAWSA  and  various  state  suffrage  groups, 
the  rationale  and  tactics  of  the  mainstream  suffrage  movement 
changed  accordingly.  Instead  of  basing  its  claim  to  the  vote  on  the 


strict  equality  of  the  sexes,  as  the  argument  had  gone  from  1848  to 
1890,  the  movement  adopted  the  popular  doctrine  of  "separate 
spheres"  for  men  and  women.  This  notion  had  been  a  key  factor 
in  determining  sexual  relationships  during  the  nineteenth  century 
as  a  revered  but  limiting  dogma  for  women,  but  it  was  now 
transformed  into  a  positive  good.  NAWSA  and  the  suffrage 
mainstream  now  preached  that  men  and  women  were  different  by 
nature  and  that  women  did  have  a  "separate  and  proper  sphere" 
as  the  guardians  of  cultural  tradition  and  transmission,  moral 
arbiters  of  personal  and  civic  affairs,  the  mothers  of  the  race,  and 
the  nurturers  and  preservers  of  society — all  concepts  cleverly 
communicated  and  exploited  in  suffrage  rhetoric  and  in  the  mases 
of  objects  produced  to  promote  suffrage.  Suffragists  claimed  no 
intrusion  into  the  male  sphere;  they  were  merely  seeking  to 
develop  their  own  sphere  (reform,  morality,  home,  motherhood) 
to  its  highest  potential  and  needed  the  vote  as  a  tool  to  do  this 
properly.  The  vote  thus  became  a  moral  and  civic  necessity  to 
enable  women  to  carry  out  the  work  of  their  own  proper  sphere 
more  effectively.  Instead  of  challenging  head-on  the  powerful 
Victorian  "cult  of  domesticity,"  the  suffrage  movement  now 
pragmatically  tailored  its  philosophy  and  propaganda  to 
prevailing  cultural  doctrines. 

Despite  the  unification  of  suffrage  forces  in  1890,  the  effort  at 
the  national  level  was  unimpressive  for  another  twenty  years. 
Only  four  Rocky  Mountain  states  (Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  Nevada),  fluid  societies  eager  to  acquire  enough  voting 
residents  to  meet  statehood  requirements,  had  granted  women 
suffrage.  A  flag  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  (ca.  1900)  reflected 
this  state  of  affairs  with  a  field  bearing  only  four  stars.  But  by 
1910  a  moribund  movement  had  been  revitalized  by  new 
leadership  at  the  national  level,  the  formation  of  active  state 
organizations  to  push  for  suffrage  at  the  state  level,  the  infusion 
of  imaginative  political  and  promotional  techniques  borrowed 
from  the  movement  in  England,  and  the  general  reform 
momentum  of  the  Progressive  movement.  With  this  reawakening 
of  the  drive  for  suffrage  came  a  proliferation  of  material  objects 
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to  advance  the  cause.  It  is  from  this  1910-1920  era  that  most 
woman  suffrage  materials  date. 

Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
returned  from  a  lengthy  stay  in  England  around  1910.  Totally  in 
accord  with  the  suffrage  ideas  of  her  mother,  she  believed  that  the 
American  movement  needed  invigorating  with  the  kinds  of  ideas 
and  tactics  she  had  witnessed  in  England.  She  formed  the 
Women's  Political  Union  in  New  York  and  embarked  on  a  path 
borrowed  from  the  legendary  Pankhurst  family,  leaders  of  the 
British  suffrage  movement.  Blatch  organized  demonstrations  and 
parades,  undertook  automobile  tours,  and  initiated  creative 
publicity  campaigns.  New  York,  the  scene  of  a  pending  suffrage 
referendum,  provided  the  setting  for  some  great  parades.  Many 
marchers  stressed  their  trades  and  professions  on  the  banners  they 
carried.  Responding  to  the  new  and  unorthodox  activity  in  the 
East,  suffrage  groups  in  California  and  Washington  launched 
exuberant  campaigns  with  parades  and  other  pageantry  to 
influence  referendums  in  those  states.  Also  influenced  by  Blatch's 
lead,  the  NAWSA  began  organizing  parades  as  well.  With  such 
feverish  levels  of  activity  at  both  the  national  and  state  levels, 
buttons,  ribbons,  and  suffrage  circulars  abounded.  Gimmicks 
were  added.  Suffrage  newspapers  and  literature  flooded  the 
country. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  a  longtime  suffrage  organizer,  became 
the  leader  of  NAWSA  in  1916.  With  statesmanlike  vision,  Catt 
developed  a  plan  to  mobilize  NAWSA's  two  million  members  for 
a  two-stage  plan  of  action:  force  the  passage  of  suffrage  at  the 
state  level,  this  automatically  converting  the  state's  senators  and 
representatives  into  supporters  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for 


suffrage  at  the  national  level. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  applying  pressure  on  Congress, 
Catt  gave  NAWSA's  blessing  to  the  formation  of  the  Congressional 
Union  by  Alice  Paul.  Paul,  like  Harriot  Blatch,  had  recently 
returned  from  England,  where  she  had  worked  in  the  suffrage 
movement  and  had  been  impressed  with  British  tactics.  The  sole 
aim  of  the  Congressional  Union  was  to  influence  Congress  to 
enact  a  federal  suffrage  amendment.  Its  whole  campaign  centered 
in  Washington.  At  first  pleased  with  this  organization,  Catt  grew 
disenchanted  when  Paul  refused  to  submit  to  the  limitations 
NAWSA  tried  to  impose  on  its  activity.  When  the  Congressional 
Union  waged  such  "unladylike"  actions  as  picketing  of  the  White 
House  and  public  burnings  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
speeches  (to  highlight  his  hypocrisy  of  demanding  democracy 
abroad  while  denying  it  to  women  at  home),  Catt  disavowed  Miss 
Paul's  actions  and  a  permanent  split  developed  in  the  suffrage 
ranks.  Paul  formed  a  separate  suffrage  group  known  as  the 
National  Woman's  Party  and  continued  her  White  House 
demonstrations.  Her  followers  were  frequently  harrassed  by 
police  and  rowdy  crowds.  Delegations  of  college  women,  working 
women,  and  professional  women  marched  repeatedly  to  the 
White  House  carrying  banners  and  petitions.  On  other  occasions 
they  stood  at  the  White  House  gates  as  "silent  sentinels"  with 
banners  bearing  witness  to  women's  political  impotence.  Paul  and 
many  followers  were  failed  and  forced  to  serve  sentences  (later 
lifted)  amid  wretched  conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  jail 
and  the  Occoquan  Workhouse  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  Many 
of  the  jailed  suffragists  went  on  hunger  strikes  and  were  cruelly 
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force-fed. 

The  national  publicity  generated  by  the  parades  and  picketing 
and  public  outrage  over  the  brutal  repression  endured  by  many 
suffragists  for  peaceful  protests  gave  the  cause  of  suffrage  on  the 
national  le\el  new  life.  At  the  same  time,  Catt  brilliantly  reorganized 
the  NAWS.A  into  an  effective  suffrage  machine,  supported 
patriotic  war  work  as  part  of  the  suffrage  effort,  and  won  over 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  cause.  When  Wilson  and  the  Congress 
could  withstand  the  harrassment  and  embarrassment  of  the 
"unladylike"  National  Woman's  party  no  longer,  they  ran  to  the 
"womanly"  embrace  of  the  NAWSA  and  a  suffrage  amendment 
with  relief! 

The  extraordinary  variety  of  objects  produced  during  this 
period  to  promote  suffrage  mirror  the  movement,  its  rhetoric  and 
tactics,  its  organizational  schisms,  and  its  images  and  iconography 
very  well.  Such  items  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  promotion  of 
"Votes  for  Women,"  the  simple  slogan  that  became  an  effective 
rallying  cry  for  suffrage  because  it  appealed  to  the  broadest 
common  denominator,  the  single  unifying  factor  in  this  coalition 
of  reformist  women. 

The  traditional  color  for  suffrage  items  was  golden  or  yellow, 

Sewing  Spool  Holder 

beginning  with  the  campaign  by  Stanton  and  Anthony  for 
suffrage  in  1867  in  Kansas.  The  Kansas  state  symbol  is  the 
sunflower  and  the  use  of  gold  in  Kansas  became  associated  with 
the  cause  of  suffrage  thereafter.  During  the  1876  Centennial 
celebration  women  wore  yellow  ribbons  and  sang  "The  Yellow 
Ribbon"  song  that  associated  the  color  with  "God's  own  primal 
color/born  of  purity  and  light"  and  also  with  "the  flame  of 
freedom's  fires."  Suffragists  used  yellow  roses  and  gold  buttons, 
pins,  ribbons,  sashes,  and  pennants  to  denote  their  cause.  At  the 
1916  Democratic  national  convention  in  St.  Louis,  NAWSA 
suffragists  staged  the  "golden  lane,"  a  line  of  women  (clad  in 
white  with  gold  sashes  and  yellow  umbrellas)  several  blocks  long 
through  which  all  delegates  had  to  pass  to  gain  entry  to  the 
convention  hall.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  hall,  yards  and  yards 
of  gold  bunting  promoted  the  issue.  By  the  early  twentieth 
century,  the  color  gold  and  the  slogan  "Votes  for  Women" 
brought  instant  recognition  of  a  diverse  movement. 

A  second  color  scheme  important  to  the  suffrage  movement 
was  the  tricolors  purple,  white,  and  green,  the  colors  of  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  in  England,  to  symbolize 
loyalty,  purity,  and  hope.  These  colors  were  pioneered  here  by 
Harriot  Blatch  and  were  used  most  extensively  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  When  Alice  Paul  and  Lucy  Burns,  who 
had  also  worked  with  the  Pankhursts  in  England,  set  up  the 
Congressional  Union  and  later  the  National  Woman's  Party,  the 
colors  purple,  white,  and  gold  were  selected.  Why  the  traditional 
suffrage  gold  was  substituted  for  green  is  not  known  but  it  may 
have  helped  win  acceptance  for  this  least  traditional  of  groups. 

In  addition  to  color  imagery,  both  factions  in  the  American 
movement  made  extensive  use  of  an  allegorical  figure,  the  herald/ 
angel,  a  winged  female  figure  blowing  a  trumpet.  Originally 
created  for  the  British  movement  by  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  the  herald 
appeared  in  various  forms  in  the  USA.  The  purple,  green  and 
white  colors  on  these  buttons  would  indicate  use  by  the  National 
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Woman's  Party  and  by  the  Blatch  groups  in  New  York — both 
influenced  strongly  by  the  British  movement.  To  Americans 
unfamiliar  with  its  origins,  the  herald  figure  probably  appeared  as 
an  angelic  version  of  the  idealized  goddesses  of  liberty  and  justice 
familiar  in  this  nation  since  the  eighteenth  century.  On  American 
suffrage  items,  especially  NAWSA  ones,  this  herald  figure  often 
blended  with  a  woman  carrying  a  torch.  Such  figures  were 
frequently  used  in  tandem  with  sunbursts.  The  sun  symbolized  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  the  purity  of  gold,  and  enlightment;  women 
bearing  torches  were  thus  enlighteners  or  torchbearers  for  a  new 
era  of  justice  and  democracy.  In  many  of  these  American  tableaux 
of  "light,"  the  torch  or  sun  moved  from  west  to  east,  signifying 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  western  states  first  and  the 
gradual  spread  of  suffrage  across  the  land  from  west  to  east. 


Playing  Cards 


This  theme  of  enlightment  fit  precisely  w  ith  woman's  perceived 
role  as  the  bearer  and  preserver  of  culture.  Women  in  classical 
garb  with  shields  and  trumpets  recalled  the  traditional  role  of 
woman  as  protector,  preserver,  and  transmitter  of  Western 
civilization.  This  theme  was  exploited  by  both  the  NAWSA  and 
the  NWP.  A  woman  with  a  torch  enlightening  the  nation 
appeared  on  many  NAWSA  items,  while  the  official  motto  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  was  "Forward  Out  of  Darkness, 
Forward  into  Light,"  inspired  by  a  golden  banner  carried  in  the 
first  suffrage  parade  in  New  York  by  Inez  Milholland. 

In  that  parade  Milholland  introduced  more  than  the  inspiration 
for  this  motto  to  the  symbolism  of  American  suffrage,  for 
dressed  in  a  white  suit  she  rode  a  horse,  inspired  by  the  example 
of  St.  Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  become  a  compelling  icon  to 
the  suffrage  movement  in  England  the  day  she  was  beatified 
by  the  Vatican.  To  Cristabel  Pankhurst,  Joan  was  "the  patron 
saint  of  suffragettes."  Joan  of  Arc  symbolized  moral  authority, 
godly  militance,  even  the  suggestion  of  martyrdom  for  a  righteous 
cause,  the  very  epitome  of  the  suffrage  movement's  efforts 
to  portray  itself  as  a  holy  crusade  of  feminine  virtue  to  rescue 
politics  from  venal  and  bumbling  men.  Interestingly,  the  figure 
of  Joan  (often  with  sword  or  trumpet)  was  used  extensively 
by  a  wide  range  of  suffrage  groups,  but  she  retained  the  identity 
as  Joan  of  Arc  only  on  material  produced  for  such  British 
spin-offs  as  the  National  Woman's  Party.  To  the  broader 
body  of  mainstream  suffragists  this  figure  was  simply  "the 
Woman  on  the  Horse,"  often  transformed  into  a  secularized 
herald  figure. 

Very  uncommon  on  American  suffrage  items  was  the  theme  of 
woman  breaking  free  from  her  imprisoned  role,  as  depicted  on  a 
button  in  the  Smithsonian  collection.  Its  colors  would  indicate 
probable  use  by  the  Blatch  forces  in  New  York.  A  related  artifact 
is  the  sterling  silver  "Jailed  for  Freedom"  pin  given  to  all 
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members  of  the  National  Women's  Party  who  served  prison 
sentences  for  picketing  the  White  House.  Patterned  after  Sylvia 
Pankhurst's  "HoUoway  brooch,"  with  its  representation  of  the 
portcullis  gate  of  Holloway  Prison  (where  English  suffragettes 
were  incarcerated),  the  NWP  pin  featured  prison  gates  secured 
with  a  heart-shaped  lock.  Given  only  to  the  small  cadre  of  trained, 
disciplined,  militant  women  who  were  willing  to  be  jailed  for 
suffrage,  the  silver  pin  accurately  represents  the  spirit  of  the  NWP 
itself. 

Quite  different,  however,  was  the  dominant  imagery  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  suffrage.  In  addition  to  the  theme  of 
woman  as  enlightener,  woman  was  commonly  portrayed  as  a 
protector  or  guardian  of  children,  homes,  and  society  and  as  a 
social  redeemer  in  her  roll  as  moral  arbiter  and  social  housekeeper 
of  the  nation.  The  nurturing  and  redemptive  qualities  of  "sainted 
motherhood,"  a  concept  applied  on  a  personal  level  throughout 
the  Victorian  period— where  women  acted  as  spiritual  mediators 
between  God  and  their  husbands  and  children — were  translated 
into  the  broader  civic  sphere  of  "social  housekeeping."  Especially 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  suffrage  rhetoric  based  upon 
motherhood  and  the  "special"  qualities  of  women  became  almost 
pro  forma.  Such  mainstream  suffrage  leaders  as  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  Jane  Addams,  Florence  Kelley,  Frances  Willard,  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  Ida  Husted  Harper,  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell 
took  up  this  theme,  as  did  NAWSA's  The  Woman's  Journal.  The 
creed  of  social  housekeeping  was  that  society  would  be  saved  by 
the  redeeming  qualities  of  woman's  higher  moral  nature  (superior 
to  that  of  man).  To  accomplish  the  reforms  required  to  do  this, 
women  needed  the  ballot.  The  essence  of  the  argument  was  that 
-women  were  "specially  suited"— they  wanted  to  vote  to  fulfill 
women's  traditional  role  and  not  to  transform  it,  to  redeem 
society  rather  than  win  freedom  or  equality  for  themselves.  In  this 


area  the  NAWSA  mainstream  differed  most  fundamentally 
from  the  National  Woman's  Party  militants. 

A  classic  example  of  mainstream  rhetoric  was  a  circular 
distributed  by  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
Making  the  same  argument  in  a  Ladies'  Home  Journal  article 
"Why  Women  Should  Vote"  in  1909,  Jane  Addams  explained 
that  in  former  times  a  woman  could  care  for,  nurture,  clothe,  and 
educate  her  own  family,  but  that  modern  industrial  society  no 
longer  afforded  her  that  luxury: 

...If  the  street  is  not  cleaned  by  the  city  authorities  no 
amount  of  private  sweeping  will  keep  the  tenement  free 
from  grime;  if  the  garbage  is  not  properly  collected  and 
destroyed  a  tenement  house  mother  may  see  her  children 
sicken  and  die  of  diseases  from  which  she  alone  is  powerless 
to  shield  them,  although  her  tenderness  and  devotion  are 
unbounded.  She  cannot  even  secure  untainted  meat  for  her 
household,  she  cannot  provide  fresh  fruit,  unless  the  meat 
has  been  inspected  by  city  officials  and  the  decayed  fruit... 
destroyed  in  the  interests  of  public  health... The  individual 
conscience  and  devotion  are  no  longer  effective.  If  women 
would  effectively  continue  their  old  avocations  they  must 
take  part  in  the  slow  upbuilding  of  that  code  of  legislation 
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which  is  alone  sufficient  to  protect  the  home  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  modern  life. 

More  succinctly,  an  earlier  suffragist  had  written,  "The  new  truth 
...is  the  discovery  that  the  State  is  but  the  larger  family,  the 
nation  the  old  homestead,  and  that  in  this  national  home  there  is  a 
room  and  a  corner  and  a  duty  for  mother." 

In  keeping  with  this  rhetoric  of  sainted  motherhood,  redemption, 
and  reform,  images  of  women  on  objects  created  for  mainstream 
suffrage  groups  were  positive,  strong,  competent,  protective, 
righteous,  and  sometimes  mildly  indignant.  To  exploit  their  claim 
to  the  vote  on  the  basis  of  motherhood,  a  wide  variety  of 
postcards  featured  children.  These  children  were  appealing  and, 
as  juveniles,  could  often  express  sentiments  that  would  have 
seemed  rather  impertinent  coming  from  adult  women,  in  a  series 
of  comical  pro-suffrage  postcards,  young  girls  were  portrayed  as 
assertive,  positive,  cooperative,  appealing  to  men's  sense  of  fair 
play.  Suffragists  used  children  as  an  appeal  to  the  larger  audience 
of  mothers  as  yet  uncommitted  to  suffrage  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
at  least  a  favorable  climate  for  their  cause. 

Mainstream  suffrage  objects  featured  images  of  women  that 
elevated  and  exploited  traditional  stereotypes  rather  than 
challenging  them,  as  most  items  created  for  the  modern  feminist 


movement  have  done.  Suffrage  materials  displayed  graphics  that 
were  often  highly  imaginative,  yet  "contained,"  restrained, 
sedate.  Like  the  movement  itself,  these  images  did  not  seriously 
question,  challenge,  or  attack  the  "ordained"  role  of  women  in 
society  or  the  capitalistic  economic  order.  Rather,  they  used  it  to 
reinforce  their  claim  to  the  ballot.  Mainstream  suffragists  went  to 
great  pains  to  soothe  fears  of  those  who  felt  that  voting  might 
change  the  role  of  women  in  society.  They  correctly  perceived  that 
demanding  the  vote  to  achieve  "equality"  would  never  bring 
them  their  desired  goal.  Only  if  the  drive  were  couched  in  terms 
making  the  vote  a  necessary  tool  for  carrying  out  competently 
woman's  role  in  her  "proper  sphere"  would  suffrage  become  a 
reality.  Much  of  the  material  portraying  woman  as  moral 
redeemer  and  protector  of  home,  family,  and  society  provides 
compelling  evidence  that  suffrage  was  essentially  a  conservative 
movement.  No  more  fitting  symbol  of  that  conservatism  can  be 
found  than  the  NAWSA  banner  carried  in  a  1916  parade  in  Chicago 
before  the  Republican  convention.  It  read: 

"For  the  Safety  of  the  Nation 

To  the  Women  Give  the  Vote 

For  the  hand  that  Rocks  the  Cradle 

Will  Nevero Rock  the  Boat!"  ★ 
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"I  AM  NOT  A  CROOK  " 

THE  MEMORABILIA  OF  WATERGATE 

By  Elizabeth  Wharton 


Richard  Nixon  is  surely  the  most  controversial  of  American 
presidents.  From  his  first  campaign  for  Congress  against  Jerry 
Voorhees  in  1946  through  his  ultimate  downfall  nearly  three 
decades  later,  Nixon's  political  career  encompassed  a  long  series 
of  crises,  many  of  them  self-generated  by  personal  ambition 
unchecked  by  ethical  restraints.  Adlai  Stevenson  said  of  him, 
"Mr.  Nixon  is  a  man  who  believes  that  the  only  thing  that  counts 
in  politics  is  whether  you  win  or  lose."  After  defeating  Voorhees 
with  a  campaign  noted  for  its  rampant  redbaiting,  Nixon  quickly 
established  a  reputation  for  opportunistic  anti-communism  on  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  by  bringing  to  bay 
Alger  Hiss,  then  won  election  to  the  Senate  in  1950  with  a 
campaign  against  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  still  notorious  for  its 
anti-Semitism  and  character  assassination.  At  the  Republican 
national  convention  two  years  later  he  broke  a  pledge  to  California 
governor  and  favorite  son  Earl  Warren  by  bolting  to  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  elevating  his  status  as  a  vice-presidential  possibility 
by  ensuring  Ike's  nomination.  He  was  added  to  the  GOP  ticket, 
but  barely  survived  disclosure  of  a  "slush  fund"  with  his 
celebrated  "Checkers"  speech  on  national  television,  an  audacious 
performance  featuring  exploitation  of  the  family  dog  "Checkers" 
and  his  wife  Patricia's  "plain  Republican  cloth  coat"  to  generate 
sympathy,  and  overt  lies  about  Pat's  given  name  and  March  17 
birthdate  to  establish  credibility.  During  the  1952  campaign  and 
afterwards,  Nixon  became  the  voice  of  McCarthyite  charges  of 
"twenty  years  of  treason"  under  FDR  and  Truman,  permitting 
Ike  to  take  a  "high  road"  approach.  Meanwhile,  Nixon  survived 
disclosure  of  an  unsecured  $125,000  loan  from  Howard  Hughes 
to  a  brother  for  a  chain  of  "Nixonburger"  stands  that  failed. 

Remarkably,  few  anti-Nixon  buttons  or  other  types  of 
memorabilia  were  inspired  by  these  events.  There  was  a  celebrated 
"Would  You  Buy  a  Used  Car  from  this  Man?"  poster,  later 


copied  by  many  buttons.  A  Stevenson  button  punned,  "Nix-on 
Ike,  I'm  for  Stevenson"  and  another  quipped,  "See  Dick  Run, 
Run  Dick  Run."  Efforts  to  dump  Nixon  as  Eisenhower's  running 
mate  in  1956  produced  a  few  "Dump  Nixon"  buttons  and  a  large 
assortment  of  "Joe  Smith"  items  inspired  by  Terry  Carpenter's 
phantom  vice  presidential  candidate  at  the  GOP  convention. 

Nixon's  campaigns  for  the  presidency  in  1960  and  1968  also 
inspired  very  few  satiric  items.  Despite  the  plentiful  opportunities 
presented  by  his  "checkered"  early  career,  both  John  Kennedy  in 
1960  and  Hubert  Humphrey  in  1968  were  plagued  by  much 
greater  numbers  of  "put-down"  items  than  was  Nixon.  His 
inaugural  parade  route  in  1969  was  dotted  with  thousands  of 
counter-inaugural  demonstrators  wearing  white  papier-mache 
death  masks,  although  District  police  did  their  best  to  keep  them 
out  of  range  of  the  TV  cameras.  But  it  was  not  until  1972  that 
anti-Nixon  items  really  began  to  proliferate.  Supporters  of 
George  McGovern  wore  buttons  satirizing  Nixon's  alleged 
complicity  in  ITT's  efforts  to  stave  off  an  anti-trust  suit  ("Nixon 
has  had  ITT!"),  his  constantly  shifting  economic  policy  ("Phase 
Ill/Dump  Nixon"),  his  conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  war  ("Re-elect 
the  Dike  Bomber???"),  and  his  October  9,  1968  statement  that 
"Those  who  have  had  a  chance  for  four  years  and  could  not 
produce  peace,  should  not  be  given  another  chance." 
("Remember  Oct.  9").  The  quotation  itself  was  featured  on 
buttons  and  posters  alike.  Anti-Nixon  items  did  not  truly  reach 
high  tide,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1973,  when  Sam  Ervin's 
Senate  Watergate  hearings  developed  into  the  greatest  weekday 
attraction  in  the  history  of  television. 

On  the  night  of  June  17,  1972,  seven  men  were  arrested  for 
illegal  entry  into  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
headquarters  in  the  Watergate  hotel-apartment  complex  in 
Washington.  The  incident  was  initially  treated  largely  as  a  joke  in 
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the  press,  especially  when  it  was  learned  that  the  "burglars" 
actually  had  been  tapping  the  telephones  and  fixtures  of  the 
DNC.  But  Carl  Bernstein,  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post, 
spotted  two  items  that  piqued  his  interest  while  scanning  the 
prisoners'  confiscated  belongings.  One  was  a  canceled  $25,000 
check  that  led  eventually  to  revelations  of  huge  sums  of 
"laundered"  campaign  contributions.  The  other  was  a  small 
address  book  belonging  to  former  CIA  agent  G.  Gordon  Liddy 
that  had  the  initials  "HH"  and  "WH"  and  a  telephone  number 
in  faded  pencil;  he  dialed  the  number  and  found  that  it  was  a 
White  House  number  for  ex-CIA  agent  E.  Howard  Hunt. 
Bernstein  and  his  Post  colleague  Bob  Woodward,  along  with 
investigative  reporters  for  other  newspapers  and  magazines 
published  disclosure  after  disclosure  during  the  next  six  months, 
including  illicit  campaign  contributions  in  hundred  dollar  bills, 
the  involvement  of  Attorney  General  (and  Nixon  campaign 
chairman)  John  Mitchell  in  Liddy's  plans  for  disrupting  the 
Democratic  campaign,  and  the  access  of  White  House  chief-of- 
staff  H.  R.  Haldeman  to  a  highly  secret  fund  of  "hush  jnoney"  to 
dole  out  to  the  Watergate  burglars.  Some  of  the  charges  were 
flatly  denied  by  the  White  House,  while  others  were  evaded.  Not 
until  miu-1573  did  confirmation  develop.  At  the  start  of  the 
burglar's  trials  in  the  federal  court  of  Judge  "Maximum  John" 
Sirica,  James  McCord,  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  a  lengthy 


prison  term,  confessed  to  as  much  as  he  knew  in  a  letter  to  Sirica. 
At  this  point,  Nixon's  direct  involvement  was  doubted  by  most 
Americans,  suspected  by  some,  and  confirmed  by  only  Martha 
Mitchell,  whose  efforts  to  protect  her  husband  John  took  the 
form  of  rambling  late-night  telephone  calls  to  UPI's  Helen 
Thomas  and  a  few  other  women  reporters. 

Once  the  Senate  probe  began,  Watergate  developed  into  a 
national  obsession.  In  five  long  days  of  testimony,  Nixon  counsel 
John  Dean  revealed  a  presidential  "enemies  list"  and  told  of 
warning  Nixon  of  the  consequences  of  a  cover-up  that  he 
described  as  "a  cancer  on  the  presidency."  After  aide  Alexander 
Butterfield  disclosed  the  existence  of  Nixon's  Oval  Office  tapping 
system,  Watergate  evolved  into  a  bitter  war  over  the  tapes. 
Despite  Nixon's  desperate  fight  to  retain  possession,  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Senate  committee.  Special  Prosecutor 
Archibald  Cox  (and  later  Leon  Jaworski),  and  Judge  Sirica — plus 
pressures  generated  by  an  outraged  American  public — led  initially 
to  publication  of  carefully  edited  and  sanitized  transcripts,  the 
disclosure  of  an  1 8 '/z -minute  erasure  of  a  crucial  conversation 
between  Nixon  and  Haldeman,  and  finally  (after  an  8-0  Supreme 
Court  vote  in  United  States  v.  Richard  M.  Nixon)  surrender  of 
the  tape  that  contained  the  "smoking  gun" — Nixon  taped  in  the 
act  of  orchestrating  the  Watergate  cover-up. 

After  laboring  almost  obsessively  for  most  of  his  adult  life  to 
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gain  the  presidency,  Nixon  was  not  about  to  surrender  it  without 
a  struggle.  In  April,  1973,  he  sought  to  allay  guilt  by  going  on 
television  to  obliquely  take  responsibility  "as  captain  of  the 
ship,"  to  throw  to  the  wolves  Dean,  Haldeman,  and  John 
Ehrlichman,  and  to  release  the  transcripts— carefully  edited  (for 
reasons  of  "national  security,"  he  said)  and  sanitized  (with  the 
term  "expletive  deleted"  repeatedly  substituted  for  Nixon's 
amazingly  gamy  and  oddly  inept  profanity) — single  volumes 
stacked  high  on  the  table  beside  him  to  falsely  convey  the  illusion 
of  massive  disclosure.  After  a  long  summer  of  further 
embarrassments  and  disastrous  slippage  in  the  polls,  Nixon 
launched  "Operator  Candor,"  remembered  mainly  for  his  "I  am 
not  a  crook"  statement  during  a  tense  press  conference.  In 
October,  1973,  after  Special  Prosecutor  Cox  refused  to  abandon 
his  dogged  pursuit  of  the  tapes,  Nixon  fired  Cox  and  secured  the 
resignation  of  Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  Ruckleshaus  in  the  notorious 
"Saturday  night  massacre."  The  firestorm  of  public  outrage  that 
resulted  led  to  the  appointment  of  Leon  Jaworski  to  replace  Cox, 
Nixon's  being  named  an  "unindicted  co-conspirator"  by  the 
Watergate  grand  jury,  and  finally  the  approval  of  three 
resolutions  of  impeachment  by  Peter  Rodino's  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Although  it  decided  against  impeachment  resolutions 
relating  to  the  incursion  into  Cambodia  and  Nixon's  personal 


financial  and  tax  irregularities,  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
27-1 1  to  impeach  Nixon  for  obstruction  of  justice,  28-10  for  abuse 
of  presidential  powers,  and  21-17  for  defiance  of  committee 
subpoenas  for  evidence. 

On  August  8,  1974,  before  the  House  and  Senate  could  act 
formally  (but  after  it  was  certain  that  he  would  be  impeached  by 
an  overwhelming  House  vote  and  probably  removed  by  the 
Senate),  Nixon  appeared  on  TV  to  resign  the  presidency.  The  next 
morning,  clearly  broken  at  last  by  the  ordeal,  Nixon  said  farewell 
to  his  aides  and  White  House  staff  with  a  painful  speech 
remembered  most  for  his  "my  mother  was  a  saint"  statement  and 
a  revealing  comparison  of  his  loss  of  office  to  the  death  of  one  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  children.  He  then  Hew  west  into  exile  at  San 
Clemente  and  Gerald  Ford  took  the  reins  of  power  and  declared 
"the  long  national  nightmare  of  Watergate"  finally  at  an  end. 
Although  a  solid  majority  of  Americans  believed  that  Nixon 
should  be  judged  for  his  Watergate  crimes  in  a  court  of  law,  he 
was  spared  the  fate  that  befell  sixty-three  of  his  underlings  (all  but 
nine  of  them  convicted)  when  Ford  granted  a  blanket  pardon  a 
month  later,  a  move  that  probably  cost  Ford  re-election  in  1976. 

Nixon's  downfall  inspired  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
memorabilia.  Buttons  and  bumperstickers  were  marketed  through 
ads  in  slick-paper  and  pulp  magazines  and  newspapers.  Buttons 
were  sold  by  street  vendors  and  in  campus  bookstores.  Others 
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were  made  for  individuals  to  give  out  to  friends.  Democratic  party 
groups  ordered  them  to  give  out  or  sell  as  fundraisers.  Most  active 
among  the  buttonmakers  was  the  N.  G.  Slater  Company  of  New 
York,  a  leading  supplier  of  vendor  buttons  for  a  generation. 
Slater  kept  abreast  of  every  new  development,  ending  up  with  two 
full  series  of  buttons  (one  with  a  little  ladybug  on  each,  the  other 
with  a  small  Watergate  scroll)  and  several  individual  buttons. 

Virtually  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  Watergate  scandal  was 
echoed  on  buttons  and  other  items.  The  initial  burglary  inspired  a 
set  of  buttons  featuring  the  bugging  theme.  The  Senate  hearings 
prompted  "Nixon  Knew"  buttons  (in  answer  to  Howard  Baker's 
query,  "What  did  the  president  know  and  when  did  he  know 
it?"),  many  buttons  referring  to  the  enemies  list,  and  a  host  of 
buttons  relating  to  the  tapes.  Until  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
was  forced  to  resign  nearly  a  year  before  Nixon's  ouster,  he 
inspired  his  share  of  satiric  items.  As  the  list  of  implicated 
Nixpnites  grew,  a  number  of  buttons  bearing  such  slogans  as 
"Free  the  Watergate  5(X)"  made  their  appearance.  The  "Saturday 
night  massacre"  prompted  buttons  and  bumperstickers  urging, 
"Impeach  the  Cox  Sacker."  Literally  hundreds  of  items  simply 
demanded  "Impeach  Nixon."  A  rare  and  desirable  1-3/4" 
celluloid  button  read,  "Don't  Blame  Me,  I  Voted  for  Helen 
Gahagen  Douglas."  Nixon's  resignation  brought  buttons  with 
such  legends  as  "In  Memoriam"  and  "All  Gone."  Two  years 
later.  Ford's  pardon  of  Nixon  provided  new  inspiration  for  a 
number  of  buttonmakers,  when  a  number  of  buttons  promoting 
Democrat  Jimmy  Carter  played  up  the  theme. 

Buttons  were  by  no  means  the  only  mementos  of  Watergate.  A 
veritable  horde  of  bumperstickers  were  printed  in  1973  and  1974, 
bearing  such  slogans  as  "Impeach  Nixon,"  "Honk  if  You  Think 
He's  Guilty,"  and  "Rather  Dan  than  Dick"  (a  reference  to  Nixon 
nemesis  Dan  Rather  of  CBS).  Records  were  issued  featuring  such 
examples  of  Nixonian  oratory  as  the  "Checkers"  speech,  the 
televised  address  announcing  the  resignations  of  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman,  the  resignation  speech,  and  the  "my  mother  was  a 
saint"  farewell.  A  "Watergate  Commemorative"  set  of  .999  fine 
silver  bars  featured  "Hear  no  Evil,"  "See  no  Evil,"  and  "Speak 
no  Evil"  caricatures  of  Nixon.  Dartboard  sets  were  marketed, 
one  (complete  with  the  darts)  by  a  firm  that  produced  a 
companion  dartboard  of  Agnew.  A  poster  featuring  Nixon  and 
Agnew  in  convict  stripes,  patterned  after  a  Time  cover  photo  of 
the  1972  GOP  convention,  was  issued  by  the  Yippies  and  is 
considered  the  finest  poster  of  the  Watergate  era.  Some  superb 
three-dimensional  objects  were  inspired  by  Watergate,  including  a 
red,  white,  and  blue  figural  marijuana  bong.  A  six-inch  figural 
candle  is  especially  clever.  It  is  flesh-colored  but  has  a  red  core,  so 
that  after  it  burns  down  for  an  hour  or  so  Nixon's  eyes  begin  to 
glow  with  a  red  tint!  The  Dirty  Time  Company  (California) 
marketed  a  caricature  "I  am  Not  a  Crook"  wristwatch  featuring 
eyes  that  marked  the  seconds  by  shifting  rapidly  from  side  to  side! 

Now  living  in  secluded  splendor  in  New  Jersey,  Nixon  remains 
controversial  and  his  spectre  still  haunts  American  politics. 
Every  public  appearance  is  joyfully  greeted  by  cartoonists,  for  his 
features  make  him  so  easy  to  caricature.  Most  political  pundits 
believe  that  Nixon  was  the  paramount  factor  in  the  Democratic 
congressional  landslide  in  1974  and  Jimmy  Carter's  narrow  1976 
victory  that  delayed  the  nation's  drift  to  conservatism  until  1980, 
but  Nixon's  legacy  in  the  public  mind  has  not  been  a  totally 
negative  one.  During  the  1980  campaign  reporters  spotted  a  hand- 
lettered  red,  white  and  blue  sign  that  read  "Nixon  Was  the  Best, 
but  Reagan  is  Okay."  And  on  the  day  Reagan  took  office  a 
Washington  street  vendor  took  less  than  two  hours  to  sell  four 
hundred  3"  blue  and  white  buttons  pleading  "Bring  Nixon 
Back."* 
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The  Battle's  Not  Over: 
ERA  1923-1982 


by  Edith  Mayo 


Although  most  Americans  think  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
and  political  agitation  for  its  passage  originated  with  the  modern 
women's  liberation  movement,  the  truth  is  that  the  ERA  was  born 
out  of  the  suffrage  struggle  and  the  realization  by  the  militant 
National  Woman's  Party  that  the  vote  did  not  end  legal  inequality 
for  women.  In  1923  the  NWP,  at  a  convention  held  in  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York,  to  celebrate  the  origins  of  the  women's  rights  movement 
there  75  years  before,  adopted  a  resolution  to  introduce  in  Congress 
an  equal  rights  amendment.  The  following  December  two  Kansans, 
Senator  Charles  Curtis  and  Representative  Daniel  Anthony  (nephew 
of  the  great  suffrage  leader  Susan  B.  Anthony),  first  introduced 
the  ERA  before  Congress.  The  original  draft  read:  "Men  and 
women  shall  have  equal  rights  throughout  the  United  States  and 
every  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  history  of  the  drive  for  the  ERA  is  now  some  sixty  years 
long.  Over  that  time  the  tactics,  rhetoric,  supporters,  and 
opponents  of  the  crusade  have  all  changed  considerably.  Until  the 
late  1960s  political  agitation  for  ERA  consisted  primarily  of 
intense  lobbying  by  the  NWP  to  have  it  re-introduced  in  the 
Congress  each  year,  intense  political  in-fighting  within  the 
woman's  movement  over  support  or  opposition  to  the  ERA,  and 
a  widespread  lack  of  understanding  among  the  public  over  the 
significance  of  the  debate.  Virtually  no  buttons,  posters,  or  other 
types  of  material  culture  were  produced  by  the  ERA  struggle  until 
the  late  1960s,  when  the  activist  phase  of  political  action  was 
begun  by  the  modern  feminist  movement.  Until  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  main  tangible  artifact  produced  was  the  magazine 
Equal  Rights,  published  in  support  of  ERA  by  the  NWP.  This 
journal  contained  news  on  the  current  status  of  the  ERA  in 
Congress,  party  news,  and  a  large  amount  of  ideological  and 
political  writing  on  the  importance  of  equal  rights  for  women. 

In  the  wake  of  the  suffrage  victory  of  1920,  much  disagreement 


existed  within  the  woman's  movement  about  future  goals.  The 
suffragists  had  managed  successfully  to  jettison  all  other  political 
concerns  to  concentrate  on  "Votes  for  Women"  (a  success  not 
duplicated  by  ERA  forces,  whose  eventual  failure  was  due  at  least 
in  part  to  their  failure  to  divorce  ERA  from  many  other  divisive 
"social"  issues).  The  National  Woman's  Party  believed  that  the 
post-suffrage  era  was  the  proper  time  to  accomplish  legal  equality 
for  women  through  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  NWP  represented  mostly  well  educated,  upper 
class,  professional  women  and  had  no  program  for  women  of 
the  working  class,  the  poor,  or  minority  women.  The  activist 
women  of  the  mainstream  suffrage  movement  (the  "social 
feminists")  believed  that  women  as  a  class  were  different  from 
men  both  biologically  and  in  their  needs  in  the  workplace,  so  they 
sought  the  goal  of  "protective"  labor  legislation  to  safeguard 
women  from  exploitation  in  employment.  This  philosophy  was 
represented  by  such  mainstream  women's  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  (NAWSA  off-shoot),  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  and  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  crux  of  the  debate  between  the  two  factions  of  the 
women's  movement  after  1920  was  their  positions  on  protective 
labor  legislation  and  the  legal  protection  of  women. 

The  social  feminists  believed  that  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  abolish  all  legislation  designed  to 
protect  women  in  industry  from  abuse.  At  that  time  women  were 
not  admitted  to  male  unions  and  had  been  unable  to  form 
effective  unions  of  ther  own.  Protective  legislation  for  women 
had  only  recently  survived  a  constitutional  challenge  that  had 
denied  it  to  men.  Working  women  and  their  allies  saw  the  ERA  as 
a  threat  to  the  progress  they  had  made  in  this  area.  They  felt  that 
gender  was  indeed  a  significant  factor  in  industrial  work  and  that 
true  equality  must  take  into  account  the  biological  difference 
between  the  sexes,  for  women  needed  certain  protections  that 
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men  did  not.  The  professional  women  who  made  up  the  majority 
in  the  National  Woman's  Party,  however,  viewed  protective 
legislation  as  a  form  of  reverse  discrimination  that  would  hinder 
advancement  opportunities  for  women.  In  its  outright  opposition 
to  protective  legislation,  the  NWP  alienated  a  number  of 
women's  groups.  Only  the  Business  and  Professional  Women 
supported  the  NWP's  position  on  this  subject.  The  bitterness  of 
this  debate  contributed  significantly  to  the  fragmentation  of  the 
women's  movement  during  the  1920s  and  1930s. 

Despite  the  vehement  opposition  of  many  activist  women's 
groups,  the  NWP  was  successful  in  having  the  ERA  introduced  in 
every  session  of  Congress  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  until 
it  was  finally  passed  in  1972.  In  1940  the  NWP  successfully 
pressured  the  Republican  party  to  endorse  the  ERA  in  its 
platform  and  four  years  later  the  Democrats  followed  suit.  It  has 
subsequently  appeared  in  every  Republican  and  Democratic 
platform  except  for  the  1964  and  1968  Democratic  platforms  and 
the  1980  Republican  one,  having  been  removed  at  the  insistence 
of  a  coalition  that  included  Phyllis  Schlafly's  Eagle  Forum,  a 
Christian  fundamentalist  bloc  linked  with  Jerry  Falwell's  Moral 
Majority,  and  nominee  Ronald  Reagan  himself. 

The  bitter  climate  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  concerning  ERA  and 
its  impact  on  protective  labor  legislation  was  ameliorated,  and 
opposition  to  ERA  itself  weakened,  in  1938  by  passage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  that  allowed  some  protective  labor 
legislation  for  men.  The  fight  to  protect  democracy  during  World 
War  II  affected  the  moral  climate  concerning  equality,  with 
protective  laws  nullified  by  the  need  to  generate  war 
manufactures  and  discrimination  now  against  national  policy. 
The  United  Nations  called  for  equal  rights  between  men  and 
women  in  its  charter  (a  result  of  intense  lobbying  by  the  NWP), 


adding  to  the  imperative  for  our  Constitution  to  do  so  as  well. 
The  wording  of  the  ERA  was  changed  in  1943  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  other  amendments.  It  now  read:  "Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Yet  during  the  1940s  a  strong  antifeminist  argument  arose.  This 
viewpoint  took  two  forms,  that  women  should  not  have  legal 
equality  because  they  were  different  biologically  and  socially  and 
that  women  were  not  only  equal  already  but  were  indeed  "specially 
privileged."  Thus,  opponents  of  ERA  made  it  seem  as  if  ERA 
were  requiring  the  sexes  to  be  identical  in  nature  rather  than  equal 
under  law.  An  "equal  status"  bill  was  written  in  1947 
incorporating  this  argument,  supposedly  giving  women  both 
rights  and  protection.  The  bill  allowed  distinctions  in  law  based 
upon  gender  difference  if  they  "are  reasonably  justified  by  the 
differences  in  physical  structure,  biological,  or  social  function." 
This  bill  totally  killed  the  intent  of  the  ERA.  Debate  over  it  was 
used  as  a  major  tactic  to  prevent  consideration  of  the  ERA. 

In  the  1950s,  despite  growing  support  for  the  concept  of  legal 
equality,  several  factors  militated  against  the  passage  of  ERA. 
The  end  of  World  War  II  and  a  return  to  a  peacetime  economy 
made  it  necessary  to  return  large  numbers  of  women  employed  in 
wartime  occupations  back  to  home.  Strident  arguments  to  return 
women  to  their  "proper  sphere"  were  made  by  the  government 
and  all  segments  of  the  media.  The  emphasis  on  home  and  family 
for  women  was  all-pervasive  in  society.  The  concept  of  equality 
lost  the  imperative  it  had  possessed  during  the  war  and 
"protective"  labor  legislation  (often  used  to  prevent  women  from 
gaining  higher  paying  jobs)  enjoyed  a  new  vogue. 

Another  tactic  devised  to  circumvent  growing  support  for 
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equality  was  to  amend  the  ERA  itself.  In  1950,  1953,  and  1960  the 
Senate  passed  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  with  a  rider  proposed 
by  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  that  became  known  as  the  "Hayden 
rider."  This  rider  thwarted  the  intent  of  ERA  by  preserving  state 
protective  legislation.  A  second  major  impediment  was  the  flat 
refusal  of  Representative  Emmanuel  Cellar  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  ERA 
between  1948  and  1971!  His  political  manipulation  prevented 
ERA  from  escaping  committee  to  the  floor  for  consideration.  In 
1948  and  1961  Cellar  introduced  a  proposal  to  create  a 
Commission  on  the  Legal  Status  of  Women,  the  generally 
acknowledged  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  passage  of  the 
ERA.  President  John  Kennedy  did  create  a  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  in  1961,  which  officially  opposed  ERA  that 
year  on  the  basis  of  findings  that  women  still  needed  protective 
labor  laws  to  safeguard  their  status  in  employment.  As  a  result. 
Democratic  party  support  for  ERA  was  denied  in  the  1964  and 
1968  platforms.  Significantly,  such  powerful  organizations  as  the 
AFL-CIO,  United  Auto  Workers,  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
the  Women's  Bureau  continued  to  oppose  ERA  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  1960s  brought  a  number  of  political  and  social  changes 
that  came  together  to  create  a  resurgence  of  support  for  ERA. 
The  civil  rights  movement,  with  its  tactical  militancy  and  demands 
for  minority  rights  and  equal  opportunity,  nurtured  the  growth  of 
feminism.  Another  gift  from  the  civil  rights  movement  to  ERA 
came  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  for  its  Title  VII  voided 
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protective  labor  legislation  based  on  gender,  eliminating  the 
major  rationale  for  opposing  ERA  since  its  introduction. 
Ironically,  JFK's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  even 
played  a  positive  role.  Although  it  opposed  ERA,  its  national  and 
state  commissions  brought  together  a  vast  network  of  committed 
women  whose  discovery  of  the  inequities  endured  by  women  led 
these  women  into  forming  the  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW)  in  1966  to  seek  remedies  to  women's  inferior  status. 
NOW  endorsed  the  ERA  in  1967.  In  the  closing  years  of  the 
decade  the  leaders  and  groups  reversing  their  positions  on  ERA 
from  opposition  to  support  included  Lyndon  Johnson,  Richard 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  AFL-CIO, 
United  Auto  Workers,  Women's  Bureau,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  support,  Congress  began  holding 
hearings  on  ERA.  To  circumvent  Cellar's  continued  refusal  to 
consider  it  in  committee.  Representative  Martha  Griffiths  of 
Michigan  employed  the  rarely  used  parliamentary  device  of  the 
discharge  of  petition  to  get  ERA  reported  out  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  the  Senate  the  opposition  to  ERA  was 
led  by  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  who  tried  to  substitute  a 
version  retaining  protective  legislation  for  women  and  preventing 
them  from  being  drafted.  Despite  such  opposition,  a  unified 
lobbying  effort  by  women's  groups  and  a  more  militant 
manipulation  of  the  political  process  was  successful.  On  March 
22,  1972,  nearly  a  half  century  after  it  was  first  proposed,  the 
ERA  was  approved  by  Congress  and  sent  to  the  states  for 
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ratification. 

The  activist  phase  of  political  agitation  for  ratification  now 
began  in  earnest.  Buttons,  posters,  and  pamphlets  supporting 
ERA  were  produced  by  many  groups.  Probably  the  most  wide- 
spread of  the  early  buttons  were  circulated  by  NOW,  among  them 
"Uppity  Women  Unite,"  "ERA  NOW,"  and  a  Statue  of  Liberty 
variety  with  clenched  fist.  Other  buttons  depicted  a  drop  of  blood 
with  the  slogan  "I  Gave  My  Blood  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment." 

With  the  failure  of  thirty-eight  states  to  ratify  the  ERA  by  the 
bicentennial  year  1976,  NOW  and  other  women's  organizations 
mounted  a  campaign  to  reinvigorate  the  ratification  process. 
NOW  organized  a  vigil  at  the  White  House  patterned  upon  the 
suffrage  vigils.  It  lasted  from  July  5,  1976,  to  August  28,  1976. 
Those  who  participated  wore  white  clothes  to  commemorate  the 
suffragists  and  carried  banners  inspired  by  suffrage  banners  in  the 
collections  of  Radcliffe  College  and  the  Smithsonian  Instsitution. 
A  set  of  crudely  drawn  buttons  was  produced  in  very  small 
numbers  by  NOW.  The  White  House  vigil  attracted  little  public 
notice  or  media  attention,  eclipsed  as  it  was  by  the  bicentennial 
celebrations. 

Much  more  successful  in  publicizing  the  ratification  process 
and  in  gaining  support  for  ERA  and  other  women's  issues  were 
the  U.S.  International  Women's  Year  (1977)  meetings  held  in 
every  state,  culminating  in  the  National  Women's  Conference  in 
Houston  in  November,  1977.  The  state  and  national  meetings 
inspired  posters,  buttons,  pamphlets,  wearing  apparel,  jewelry. 
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dishes,  mugs,  and  gimmicks  of  every  kind  to  promote  the  ERA. 
The  Houston  Women's  Conference  was  a  gathering  of  myriad 
feminist  groups  from  across  the  nation  that  generated  a  bonanza 
production  of  ERA  support  memorabilia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
anti-ERA  Eagle  Forum  led  by  Phyllis  Schlafly  held  rallies  in 
another  part  of  Houston,  dispensing  many  "STOP  ERA" 
artifacts.  While  the  pro-ERA  women's  movement  sought  to 
concentrate  its  persuasive  appeals  to  the  intellect  and  based  them 
on  concepts  of  legal  and  social  equality  of  the  sexes  in  all  phases 
of  life,  the  anti-ERA  forces  couched  their  arguments  in  gut  level 
terms,  designed  to  strike  fear  into  every  heart  by  linking  ERA  to 
abortion,  homosexuahty,  the  draft,  and  unisex  toilets.  A 
singularly  successful  theme  for  them  was  "You  can't  fool  Mother 
Nature." 

Congress  had  stipulated  a  seven  year  time  limit  for  ratification. 
By  1977,  with  just  two  years  left,  ratification  had  bogged  down 
three  states  shy  of  the  needed  thirty-eight.  In  July  of  that  year 
came  the  death  (at  92)  of  Alice  Paul,  founder  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  and  originator  of  ERA.  Major  national  women's 
groups  saw  a  commemorative  march  in  her  honor  as  a  way  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  pioneer  while  simultaneously  publicizing  the 
lagging  ratification  campaign.  A  major  march,  organized  by 
NOW  and  other  groups  (the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  the  National  Woman's 
Party),  was  held  in  Washington  on  August  26,  1977— Women's 
Equality  Day  (the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  1920).  Many  banners,  sashes,  T-shirts,  and  buttons 
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were  produced  for  this  event. 

When  the  ERA  still  lacked  three  states  for  ratification  in  1978, 
NOW  and  other  women's  organizations  began  planning  for  an 
unprecedented  demand  to  Congress  for  a  three  year  extension  of 
the  time  limit.  To  rally  support  for  this  initiative,  NOW  organized 
a  massive  march  of  more  than  100,000  people  in  Washington  on 
July  9,  1978  (the  first  anniversary  of  Alice  Paul's  death).  The 
slogan  "No  Time  Limit  on  Equality"  was  coined  as  part  of  this 
effort.  The  extension  was  granted  and  ERA  supporters  earned  a 
three-year  reprieve,  placing  the  deadline  on  June  30,  1982.  It  was 
a  hollow  victory,  however,  for  enemies  effectively  protested 
"changing  the  rules  in  the  ninth  inning  of  the  game"  and  pro- 
ERA  forces  never  really  regained  the  momentum.  Still  three  states 
short  in  June,  1981,  NOW  staged  rallies  across  the  country  for  the 
"ERA  Countdown."  Buttons  were  circulated  with  sheets  of 
round  gummed  labels  reading  "12,"  "11,"  "10,"  etc.— for 
counting  down  the  months  remaining.  Support  took  on  a  tone  of 
increased  desperation.  Walkathons  to  raise  funds  were  billed 
"Walk  the  Last  Mile  for  the  ERA."  NOW  buttons  and  frisbees 
commemorated  "The  Last  ERA  Walk."  As  the  months  ticked 
down  other  buttons  appeared  with  such  slogans  as  "ERA — The 
Battle's  Not  Over"  and  "ERA  Won't  Go  Away."  On  June  30, 
1982,  time  ran  out  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Throughout  the  long  struggle  from  1923  through  the  present, 
the  issue  of  legal  equality  for  women  had  been  clouded  by  debate 
over  several  controversial  social  questions  centering  on  the 
"special  nature"  of  women.  This  concept  has  always  been  at  the 
core  of  the  controversy:  are  women  identical  to  men  or  are  they 
"special?"  Do  biological  differences  require  differences  in  legal 
responsibilities  and  rights?  Through  every  chapter  of  the  ERA 
struggle,  the  dilemma  was  always  whether  or  not  women's  legal 
nature  was  invariably  connected  to  their  biological  nature. 
Through  four  decades  opposition  to  ERA  based  itself  on 
protective  labor  legislation.  When  that  bugaboo  was  laid  to  rest 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  opponents  shifted  tactics  to 
blame  ERA  (an  unratified  amendment!)  for  such  unrelated 
phenomena  as  changes  in  sexual  mores,  abortion,  mounting 
divorce  rates,  homosexuality,  and  the  general  decline  in  family 
folkways  of  Victorian  society. 

The  central  dilemma  for  ERA  supporters  was  their  inability  to 
separate  in  the  public  mind  ERA  from  these  issues  and  from  the 
rhetoric  of  the  new  feminism.  In  other  words,  they  failed  to  draw 
a  clear  distinction  between  equality  and  "sexual  sameness."  The 
suffragists  solved  this  problem  by  adopting  an  essentially 
conservative  approach  that  argued  that  "Votes  for  Women" 
would  give  them  a  better  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  "proper 
sphere"  and  in  the  process  purify  and  redeem  society  through 
their  special  virtues.  They  were  not  seeking  sexual  equality,  simply 
the  vehicle  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  traditional  role  in  a 
modern  society.  With  sexual  equality  as  a  paramount  goal  of  the 
modern  women's  movement,  the  new  feminists  could  take  no 
such  approach.  Confusion  in  the  public  mind  between  full  civil 
and  legal  rights  and  "sexual  sameness"  gave  opponents  of  ERA  a 
lethal  advantage  they  exploited  skillfully. 

The  Amendment  is  dead.  The  questions— and  lack  of  legal 
equality  for  women — remain.* 


Editor's  Note  The  Keynoter  is  indebted  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Ronnie  Lapinsky  (APIC  #6414)  and  Joyce 
Hamuia  (#6191)  for  providing  material  for  these 
illustrations. 
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MEMBERSHIP  AND  GUEST 
LABELS  ORDERED 

In  a  move  to  more  clearly  identify  APIC  members  at  APIC 
meetings,  Joe  Hayes  will  shortly  be  sending  press-on  "Member" 
and  "Guest"  labels  to  local  chapters  for  use  at  all  future  APIC 
functions.  There  will  be  no  charge  to  the  local  chapters  for  this 
service  and  additional  labels  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Joe. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in  response  to  complaints  by 
(members  and  guests)  that  non-members  were  being  allowed  to 
rent  tables  at  APIC  events,  in  contravention  of  long-term  APIC 
policy.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  all  members  and  guests  that  they 
are  assured  only  members  have  table  space  at  APIC  meetings.  No 
other  major  hobby  group  allows  non-members  to  purchase  space 
at  meetings.  This  does  not  preclude  an  individual  from  joining 
APIC  at  the  same  time  a  table  is  reserved.  All  chapters  should 
have  APIC  applications  available  at  meetings.  Applications  are 
always  available  from  Joe  Hayes. 


COLLINS  NAMED  TO 
PHILATELIC  POSITION 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  recently  announced  the 
appointment  of  Herbert  R.  Collins  (APIC  #349)  to  the 
position  of  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Philatelic 
Collections.  Herb  was  previously  the  Curator  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's Division  of  Political  History.  He  is  an  APIC  Hall 
of  Fame  member,  and  has  been  an  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Keynoter  for  the  last  several  years.  The  stamp  collecting 
hobby  will  be  fortunate  to  have  his  participation,  as  has 
APIC  over  the  years. 


APIC  OFFICE  MOVES 
TO  SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 

The  official  address   for  all  APIC  correspondence  and 
membership  affairs  is  now: 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Hayes 
APIC  Secretary 
P.O.  Box  340339 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78234-0339 


APIC  TAX  STATUS 
NEARS  APPROVAL 

This  issue  of  The  Keynoter  has  been  intentionally  delayed  one 
month  in  order  to  hopefully  take  advantage  of  the  reduced 
printing  and  mailing  costs  available  to  federally  tax-exempt 
organizations  under  Section  501C3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
After  several  years  of  pre-planning,  adjustments  to  our  By-Laws 
and  Articles  of  Incorporation,  and  other  detail  work,  an 
application  for  tax-exempt  status  has  been  filed  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  We  anticipate  no  significant  problems  in  getting 
the  necessary  approval  by  the  time  the  membership  receives  this 
issue  of  The  Keynoter.  A  full  explanation  of  what  tax-exempt 
status  would  mean  to  APIC  and  its  members  will  appear  in  The 
Keynoter  as  soon  as  final  approval  has  been  received  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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This  recently  discovered  1  Va  "  black  and  white  Harding 
and  Coolidge  jugate  from  Connecticut  is  shown  full  size. 
We  solicit  pictures  of  other  previously  unknown  items  for 
inclusion  in  this  section. 
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Books  In  The  Hobby 


Bonnie  Gardner.  Harvey  Goldberg,  and  John 
Henigan  (comps.)  The  Campaign  Items  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  (Harvey  Goldberg,  Box  922,  Clark  NJ 
07066,  1982).  75  pages,  700  Ulustrations,  $7.50 
postpaid. 


David  McCuUough,  Mornings  on  Horseback  (Simon  < 
&  Schuster.  1981),  445  pages  hardcover,  $17.95.  ' 


Contained  in  this  illustrated  project  of  Robert  Kennedy 
memorabilia  are  more  than  six  hundred  RFK  or  anti-RFK  items, 
including  the  buttons,  badges,  three-dimensional  mementos,  and 
paper  (bumperstickers,  leaflets,  tabloids,  matchbooks,  lapel 
stickers,  posters,  poll  cards,  etc.)  from  his  1964  and  1968  Senate 
and  presidential  campaigns  and  a  wealth  of  numismatic  and  other 
memorial  items  issued  following  his  shocking  assassination  on 
June  6,  1968.  While  the  volume  seems  thorough  in  all  areas,  the 
decision  to  include  so  much  paper  material  of  the  sort  often 
scorned  by  collectors  really  enhances  the  value  of  this  project  for 
political  scholars.  Although  explanatory  notes  are  provided  for 
many  entries,  the  compilers  chose  to  avoid  the  dilemma  that 
confronts  all  students  of  1968  and  later  campaign  items,  the 
separation  of  items  used  legitimately  in  the  political  process  from 
those  produced  primarily  to  sell  to  collectors.  While  this  is 
understandable  (for  consensus  is  often  lacking  and  the  gray  areas 
often  vague),  it  is  hoped  that  the  inclusion  of  dubious  buttons  for 
purposes  of  completeness  will  not  somehow  create  an  illusion  of 
legitimacy.  On  the  whole,  however,  Bonnie  Gardner,  Harvey 
Goldberg,  and  John  Henigan  have  done  an  excellent  job.  This 
thorough,  well  organized,  clearly  illustrated,  and  immensely 
useful  volume  is  an  excellent  companion  to  the  John  Kennedy 
project  published  by  Gardner  and  Goldberg  last  year.* 

Roger  Fischer 


David  McCullough's  Mornings  on  Horseback  is  an  evocative 
re-creation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  early  years  and  family 
environment  that  shaped  the  future  president.  The  literary  skill 
used  by  McCullough  to  present  the  fruits  of  his  scholarship  vividly 
evoke  the  era  in  which  Roosevelt  matured.  The  effect  is 
entertaining,  engrossing,  and  educational.  McCullough  has 
examined  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  in  splitting  the  Roosevelt 
family  and  influencing  young  Teddy.  He  provides  valuable 
insights  into  a  family  so  wealthy  that  it  could  afford  a  cruise  on 
the  Nile  River  that  cost  five  times  the  annual  income  of  the 
average  American  family.  Belated  given  eyeglasses,  the  severely 
nearsighted  Teddy  used  his  new  gift  of  vision  to  shoot  birds  up 
and  down  the  Nile  and  then  carefully  stuff  them  on  the  deck  of 
the  boat.  McCullough  has  brought  into  focus  the  major 
politicians  of  the  day,  especially  James  G.  Blaine. 

He  has  reconstructed  an  image  of  young  Roosevelt  that  fits 
nicely  with  the  legend  he  later  became,  describing  his  emergence  as 
a  young  New  York  politician  ("I  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
governing  class")  and  later  as  a  western  ranchman,  after  which 
TR  believed  he  could  do  his  best  work  "in  a  public  and  political 
way."  He  did.  Mornings  on  Horseback  is  a  rewarding 
experience.  ★ 
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